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Pfes4nt&ig a Myjfcfy Story 

That Grows More Mysterious 

at Every Step That If Tafcert 


BY 

RICHARD CONNELL 


y yf'f'^Hinr caught tha i /©Hew 
4 * I who robb*d the Bridge 
I City Hi ink Ht*i night," asr- 
* . nounced Strang, editor of 
thd Evening Tribane, a* he OAme into 
the lounge of the Clintonian Club. 

Two men, sunk deep in leathern 
easy chairs before the log: fire, looked 
up from an animated conversation. 

"I thought they would,” remarked 
Morton Yeager. the new district at¬ 
torney of Valley county. He shot a 
glance at hts eompanion; Simon Bain, 
cashier of the Clintonia Trust Com¬ 
pany. “There yOu ar£. Bain.” he said. 
“Excuse me if I exelatm loudly and 
vulgarly, *1 fold you so.* ” 

Simon Bain blew smoke rings into 
the air and stretched his long legs. 

“Wait a bit. Yeager, before you be¬ 
gin to cackle,’* he said. "LeYs hear 
fnore ab6tf(f this. ’ What’e the man 
like. Strang?” 

"Art old-time yegg named Shanton. 
alias half a dozen oth£r things." an¬ 
swered Strang. “Long criminal rec¬ 
ord. He was so ©Wiring as to leave 
his hat behind when h^ fled. Also, his 
fingerprints all over the safe.” 

"Not a very intelllgenf dort of 
crook, one might say. eh?” asked Si¬ 
mon Bain, looking quizzically at the' 
district attorney. 

“Far from it.” replied Strang. 
Crude work. He said to Dace, 6ur po¬ 
lice reporter, ‘I'm a has-been. These 
here thumb-prints and electric alarms 
and newfangled do-funnies are too 
much for us old-time birds.' ” 

“Exactly, exactly.” exclaimed Si¬ 
mon Batin. ”He's Just fhO sort of 
man I thought did that clumsy Job at 
Bridge City. Left his hat behind, did 
he?” Bainf chuckled. 

“I fail to see thdt that helps your 
case, Bain,” remarked Yeager, dryly. 
"In fact, it seems to me <o support 
what I have been saying—a criminal 
always leaves clues.” 

“What’s all this argument about, 
Anyhow.” demanded Strang, settling 
into a chair and lighting up an an¬ 
cient calabash. The district attorney 
answered him. 

“Bain. here, has been contending 
that it is possible to commit a per¬ 
fect crime—a crime so executed that 
no evidence Is left behind to convict 
the perpetrator.” 

“Huh," exclaimed Strang, “there are 
plenty of perfect crimes right here in 
Clintonia, then. At any rate, the po¬ 
lice don't make arrests in a good 
many caaes.” 

“There haven't been very many un¬ 
solved mysteries since I took office, 
you'll notice,” returned Yeager. “No. 
Bafn, there isn't a case where the 
criminal doesn’t leave good, hot 
clues.” 

“Granted,” said Bain. “Becaus” 
criminals are a stupid, unscientific, 
inefficient lot. Look at Shanton. He 
robs a safe and leaves his hat and 
thumb-prints. He uses enough nitro 
to blow up a courthouse, and rouses 
the whole town. Most crimes are 
committed by men like that, and 
planned with an equal amount of In¬ 
telligence. Now, I believe that if an 
educated man with scientific training 
turned criminal he could stage thefts 
or even murders that wouM baffle 
Sherlock Holmes himself. Just sup¬ 
pose, for example, a live, modern busi¬ 
ness man gave the same amount of 
intelligence and study to burglary as 
he did to his legitimate business!" 

“You think, then,” queried Strang, 
"that it is possible for your artist in 
crime to sit down with pencil and 
paper and plan out a theft bo scien¬ 
tifically that it is policeproof?” 

Simon Bain nodded. 

“By careful study of the law of 
Averages, our scientific criminal would 
reduce the chances against him tc a 
negligible minimum.” he replied. “He 
would provide against the most re¬ 
mote contingencies, and would so • 
plan his campaign that he would be 
prepared to meet any emergency.” 

District Attorney Yeager smiled a 
Wide smile of doubt. 

"l’omihyrot,” he said. “It's easy to 
elt h4re and theorize about your su- 
per-£rO‘dk. ftu tlf you had to plan a 
specific crime for him, you'd soon find 
yourself up against all sorts of prac¬ 
tical details.” 

Bain did not reply, and the three 
men sat listening to the crackling 
logs and puffing smoke rings into the 
air. Bain was staring at the fire, and 
the district attorney studied bis alert, 
Intense face, with the bright eyes of 
*. dreamer, and the thln-llpped, com¬ 
petent mouth of the doer. The bank¬ 
er was the first to speak. 

"I'll admit,” he said presently, "that 
sometimes I have amused myself by 
planning crimes that my scientific 
criminal might execute. These men¬ 
tal exercises were purely academic, of 
course.” 

"Berhaps foil can give bs th§ blue 
$rlnt of one of them,” suggested the 
district attorney. 

Simon Bain thought a moment. 

•i’ll do It,” he said, "and I'll give 
you real names and places, too.’’ 


UE filled his pipe again and. sink- 
ing back into the deep chair be¬ 
gan. 

"As you know, the Pionssr Mills 
tdo their banking with the Clintonia 
Trust Company. It's no secret that 
their monthly pay roll is in excess 
of $300,000. For the past nine years j 
their method of getting the caah to 
meet the pay roll hasn't varied In the 
•lightest degree. That is because 
Afec Rae, the cashier of the Pioneer 
Mills. is a precise, methodical man, 
▼bry set In hlM ways. 

"tfhls is what happens. At 3 in the 
aftemton oil tha last day of every 
month Aide ftae comes to the side 
door of the Clintonia Trust Company, 
carrying an old black walrus bag. 
Ila always comes from the mills by 
trolley oar* fie wouldn’t think of 
Spending the money for a taxi to 
bring him to the bank. 

"He knocks three time* — never 
more, never less—and he is admitted. 
He comes Into mV office and says, in 
that nasal voice of bis, ’Good day to 
you, Meester Bain, and I'll be having 
.the cash for th* ftloneef Mill*. If you 
don't mind.* 

"I have a receipt ready, which he 
Signs. The money I* whiting In the 
cashier's cage In hundreds, fifties, 
tins, fives and ones. Alec ftae tnOfi- 
ton* hi* thumb, sigh* at the sight of 
go much money and cartftftiy eofints 
fko packages, balding (ham dd Inch 
f«*m tie «***. far ho sa oeaMftghtad. 
fid am tM6 dfiCh tat* iU tffidfc M*i 


rus bag. locks ft and gtSee out the 
side door ami around to the front of 
the building to Market street, where 
he calls a taxi. He drives to the 
Pioneer Mills, where,- l presume, he 
puts the money in the safe for t'he 
night. The/whole process, from the 
time Alec Rae enters the bank till 
the time the money is put in the safe 
at the Pioneer Mills, takes about an 
hour." 

Bain paused. Yeager was leaning 
forward, listening intently. Strang 
was spraWled back in hfs chair, but 
he was not missing a word. 

“Now,” continued the banker, "the 
problem before our super-crook is to 
get that black walrus bag with the 
r *sh. i have doped out a plan he 
might follow? I think ft would work. 
Here it is: 

"Our sifper-crcfok comes to CHn- 
tonfa and gets a Job with the Pioneer 
Mills to study the habits of Alec Rae. 
He finds out in a few month* just 
how Alec Rae gets the cash for the 
pay roll. Then, on the night before 
the last day in the month, he sneaks 
over to Bridge City or Avalon, steals 
a taxicab and drives It to Clintonia. 
That would be easy. Then he hides 
the taxi until- the afternoon, and 
when Alec Rae comes out of the 
Clintonia Trust Company, about twen¬ 
ty minutes after 3. the man is wait¬ 
ing for him and his black bag. Rae 
always takes the first taxi that comes 
along, so he’d get In. 

“Our super-crook then heads his 
machine dew*n Market street at a 
good pace and turn* up Church street, 
headed for the Pioneer Mills. But he 
dde» not turn along Lincoln avenue. 
Instead, he shoots past the cemetery 
and on to the covered bridge across 
the Rushing river. This was a short 
cut to the mills, but recently the 
bridge has been condemned and there 
is no traffic on tt at all. The Whole 
thing Would take less than fifteen 
seconds. In the center of the bridge, 
where It Is dark on the brightest day, 
the thief would stop his car short. 
Alec Rae would stick his head out of 
the window to see what had hap¬ 
pened and the thief would knock him 
unconscious With a blackjack.” 

“But Isn't Rae armed?” asked Yea¬ 
ger. 

“He’s supposed to be.” answered 
Simon Bain. “But our crook would 
find out that Rae broke his revolver 
two months ago and ha3 been too pe¬ 
nurious to buy a new one. He car¬ 
ries his old one, which doe9 not work.” 

“Are you sure of that?" demanded 
Yeager. 

“Positive," replied the banker. "Our 
crook would have an easy time si¬ 
lencing Alec Rae.’’ 

“But, even though Rae is near¬ 
sighted, he could, perhaps, see the 
man sufficiently well to identify him 
afterward.” suggested the district at¬ 
torney. 

Bain smiled grimly. 

“Our super-crook would take no 
chances," he said. “The Rushing river 
tells no tales. The unconscious man 
would be thrown from the bridge into 
the rapids. You know how seldom 
bodies are recovered from the Rush¬ 
ing river, and then they have been 
pounded to a pulp on the rocks. The 
thief and murderer would abandon 
the taxi and slip out of town with 
the black bag. There’s your crime, 
Mr. District Attorney. How about it?” 

The district attorney shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"It’s hard to tell," he admitted. “Of 
course, there are many snags your 
man might strike." 

“It looks police-proof to me.” said 
Strang, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. "Some one ought to tell Rae 
about it. Put him on hfs guard.” 

“Are you sure Rae’* pistol doesn’t 
work?" asked the district attorney. 

“As I said. I’m positive," answered 
Bain. 

“By Jove," exclaimed Strang, 
springing up. "It’s 10 o'clock. I’m 
due home. Good night” The three* 
men left the club and went their 
several ways. 

* * * * 

HPHE next night two Serious men 
faced each other across a nar- 
raw table in a quiet corner of the 
Clintonian Club. They were Simon 
Bafn. cashier of the Clintonia Trust 
Company, and Morton Yeager, the 
district attorney of Valley county. 

"You know what I am going to 
say. Bain," said the district attorney 
j in a low voice, "and how much 1 re¬ 
gret to say It." 

His eyes bored into those of the 
man across the table; the banker met 
the searching scrutiny with a smile. 

'Ytrell?" he said. 

The district attorney leaned toward 
him. 

"What did you do with the money* 
Bafn?" he safd. 

Th* banker's answer was In the 
tone of on* speaking With elaborate 
patience to a petulant child. 

"I tell you, Yeager, I did not take 
It." he said. 

"I Wish t Slight bdlieve that,” said 
Yeager, "but the evidence will not 
let me. And It is oh the evidence 
that I, as a public official, fnust pro¬ 
ceed. You know that, Bain." 

•T*S. t know It," nl< the banker, 
without emotion, "ana that la #hy I 
ha** not reaente* your abeurd eharfe. 
I at* waltina to hear that evidence; 
I assume that It must aopear conclu¬ 
sive, otherwlee you Would not dare 
make such a charge against me." 

"Tou shall hear the evidence, Bain. 
When you see how mueh I know, 
you’ll also See that there la only one 
course open to you—confession” 

•Tin listening," was all Bain said. 

"in the flrst plaes” said the dte- 
trtet attorney, "In the presence o, 
Strang and myself you outlined a 
plan Of the erlms that eeabrfad to¬ 
day exactly as It Was committed. 
Also Rae called at your buhk this 
afternoon and left With a bag con¬ 
taining 111»,»•« Iti cash at eighteen 
minutes past three. He had not been 
seen since. Just before four an 
abandoned taal Was found tin the 
lonely covered bridge Over the Rush¬ 
ing river. Thera Was hltfdd On the 
seat Inside and Signs Of a Struggle. 
A button With a fragment of overcoat 
sticking to It and a shattered pair 
of apectaeles were on the Boor of the 
tUI. The button and spectacles have 
been identifled absolutely as belong¬ 
ing to Aldg Rae. It ig exactly as you 
planned it, Bain, Id tfelg very stub 


cried StmOn Bairt, impatiently. "Do 
S'ou think I’m an utter fool—to tell 
the district mttorney of my plati to 
commit an unusual crime, and the 
nexf day commit it under hi* very 
nose?” 

The district attorney shook hi» 
head. 

"Come, come, Bain," he said, "you 
know as wen as I do that that Would 
not be the act of a fool, but of a 
particularly clever man. It is a dar¬ 
ing Idea; it will be hard to make the 
ordinary lunk-headed Jury compre¬ 
hend Just how clever you've been." 

"Well." said Bain, keeping his com¬ 
posure, "you’ve got the same amount 
of evidence against Strang. He 
heard my plan, too." 

“Strang can be eliminated,” re¬ 
joined the district attorney. “Strang 
has a perfect alibi. Half a dozen 
reliable witnesses can swear that he 
was In the office of the Evening Trib¬ 
une all afternoon. His second edition 
goes to press at 3:30. Besides, Strang 
has made a barrel of money out of 
the Tribune; he has no financial mo¬ 
tive for robbing any one.” 

Bain made no reply. 

* * * * 

<f|^40REOVER. Bain,” went on 
* Yeager, ”a hasty investigation 
after the crime was discovered 
brought to light the fact that you 
have been playing the market, and 
your finances are in bad shape. There 
we have the motive." 

Bain’s eyes dropped. 

'Til admit.” he said, slowly, "that 
I havd extended myself a bit more 
than was prudent, lately, but I deny 
that my financial condition is serious. 
Have you any more evidence. 
Y eager?" 

“Yes," said the district attorney. 
"I know that this afternoon between 
three and four you were not in your 
office In the bank. You left at half 
past two and did not return. Where 
were you about half past three, when 
AMc Rae was robbed and killed?" 

"I was near the covered bridge 
over the Rushing river." Bain said. 

"Now you are being sensible," 
cried Yeager, heartily. “Believe me, 
perfect frankness will pay." 

"The straight story.” said Bain, In 
that same even tone, “is that when 
I reached the covered bridge the 
crime had already been discovered 
by a passing workman.” 

The district attorney’s face was 
stern again. 

"Do you think a jury will believe 
that?" he asked. 

"It’s the truth, nevertheless." re¬ 
torted Bain, calmly. 

The dfttrlct attorney bent forward. 

"And how do you account for the 
fact that you left your apartment 
last night at eleven and did not re* 
turn till after two this morning?" 
Yeager demanded. 

He saw that the question had 
caught the banker by surprise. 

“It happens." continued Yeager, 
"that the janitor can swear to the 
exact time you went out and the ex¬ 
act time you returhed. A taxi was 
stolen last night In Bridge City. 
That same taxi carried Alec Rae to 
his death on the covered bridge to¬ 
day. Where were you at midnight. 
Bain?" 

“I was in Bridge City.” said Bain. 

The district attorney waved his 
hand with a gesture of finality, sig¬ 
nifying “Why go further?” 

Neither man spoke for a time. 
Then Bain said In an easy voice: 

“Since thltf is such a delightfully 
informal trial, I suppose the prisoner 
may be permitted to put a few ques¬ 
tions to the district attorney?" 

”1 don’t see what good It will do,” 
answered Yeager abruptly. “I have 
gone further than I should, as it is. 
I have put my case before you. By 
your own admissions that case is a 
strong one against you. This busi¬ 
ness has been painful enough, why 
prolong it?” 

“Come. come. Yeager." protested 
Bain, with a half smile. “Just one 
question, then? Purely informal, you 
understand." 

"Well, what is It?" 

“Yeager, what were you doing on 
the covered bridge over the Rushing 
river at 2 o’clock this morning?" 

The district attorney, who had 
partly 'risen, dropped back Into his 
seat. Bain shot at him a second 
question: 

"And what were you doing In 
Bridge City last night at mldnightf’ 

Yeager faced him defiantly. 

“Me? On th* covered brldge7 In 
Bridge City? Last night? You’re 
crazy," he bristled. 

“Don’t try to bluff, Yeager.” re¬ 
turned Bain. "I saw you there." 

* * * * 
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“Betrayed him! How?’ the district 
attorney and the banker chorused. 

“By the merest chance In the 
world," Strang answered. "It only 
goes to show that even perfect crimes 
planned by efficient business men 
have pinholes In them somewhere.” 
He bowed Ironically toward Bain. 

"Tell us, man; tell us!" exclaimed 
Bain. 

“It was a wild hunch," said the edi¬ 
tor. “Rae always wore unusually 
thick glasses for his near-sighted¬ 
ness. They were made for him by 
Baldwin, the optician. Baldwin iden¬ 
tified the shattered spectacles found 
in the taxi as belonging to Rae. He 
said he could tell by the uncommonly 
thick lenses, the extremely narrow 
bridge and the cheap, heavy metal 
frame Rae always Insisted on having. 
The police let It go at that. Then -I 
remembered that Rae had been get¬ 
ting more and more near-sighted for 
the past six or eight years. So I had 
Baldwin compare the shattered leases 
with Rae’a present prescription. He 
had smashed a four-year-old pair of 
glasses and left them in the tax! be¬ 
cause he was too miserly to ruin a 
new pair. Even with a fortune In 
his grasp, his tight nature got the 
better of his cleverness, and he left 
behind him a clue which will send 


him away for a good many years. I 
think." 

The banker and the district attor¬ 
ney had slumped nervelessly in their 
chaira 

“As little a thing as that,” muttered 
Yeager, half to himself. “As little a 
thing as that!” 

“Yes,” said the editor. "I don't 
think any of us. smart as we may b«-, 
would have thought that so small 
thing could betray us. Well, I must' 
go; we’re getting out an extra about 
Rae’g arrest ” Ho hurried away. 

“Well, Bain," remarked the district 
i attorney, "all we can do is# say we're 
| sorry and call It quits. It's a lesson 

• to me. Crime Is nothing for an hon- 
! est man to play with." 

I “Here’s my hand on that," said the I 
banker. v 

| For many clock-ticks neither spoke. , 

• Then the district attorney said: 

"That was Alec Rae’s face I saw on 
! the bridge last night. He must have 
i climbed up in the stays when h* 

! heard me coming. Like a wise roan 
he was going over the ground before 
[ he committed the crime.” \ 

S “Like a wise man?” snorted Simon t 
Bain. ’’Wise man, huh! Only a fool 
| thinks ho can get away with a 
| crime.” 

(Copyright, 


Monroe Doctrine Century Old Today 


"THERE WAS NO BODY; THE HEAD WAS SUSPENDED IN SPACE." 


UMiiaHmattniMr 


The quiet conviction In the bank- 
* cPa tone told teagrer that It was 
naeleM to bluster. So the district 
attorney simply Said, "Did you?" and 
waited. 

"Yes," Said Bain. ‘1 saw you tn 
both places. And now, slnoe I’ve 
listened patiently to your case 
atalnst me, you're point to listen to 
my oass Atalnst you” 

"You're ease atalnst me? What 
do you mean?" demanded Yeager. 

"Lldteti," said Bain. "You, Yeater. 
were present last nitht when I out¬ 
lined the plan of the crime that was 
committed today. You’ve eliminated 
Btrant. That leaves you and me. I 
eliminate myself because I know that 
I did not do If. That leaves you. 
’S’eatef." 

"Indeed?" said the district attorney. 

"Ted," said th* banker, "that 
leaves yOu. Motive, financial pres¬ 
sure. My bank marked two of your 
checks 'No funds' today. You’ve been 
llvlnf beyond your Income. Yoor 
salary as district attorney Is fs ,«00 
a yea*. On that you keep a car, a 
lard* bouse with four servants and 
a wife Who ie the best-dressed woman 
In Cllfitonla. it can't be done. 

'Tid wasting tube here," «rewled 
Ycarter But Sain continued. 

"Dast nlpht after I left you at the 
elub T went home, but I oould. not fo 
to Sleep. Tliere were things I had to 
thldk Out. tt Is my custom when I 
have problems to Solve to (to far a 
Iona walk, So. aS it was a fine moon¬ 
light night, I decided to walk Over 
to Bridge City and to return by 
trolley car. I reached Bridge City 
about midnight, th Ptno street I 
stopped to light a cigarette In a dark 
doorway a few doors below Jdhsen's 
all-night lunchroom. Where Chauf¬ 
feurs hddg cut. There were four 
lewis la front sf J sas s w *; tketr 
term Were tnsMd Dm luehrssm 1 


i out of sight. I saw a roughly dress¬ 
ed man come down Pin© street, look 
around, paune near the last taxi and j 
then get into the driver’s seat. He : 
sat there fully two minutes, his hand j 
on the startor, but apparently he 
could not start the motor, for he sud¬ 
denly leaped out of the car and hur¬ 
ried away. I saw his face plainly in 
th© moonlight. That man was you. 
Morton Yeager. Instantly there I 
flashed across my mind th© picture 
of your face at the club when 1 was 
outlining the plan of the terrible 
crime that happened today. I re¬ 
membered that you asked me twice 
If I was sure Alec Rae’s revolver did 
not shoot. Why had you been so in¬ 
terested? Why were you in Bridge 
City at that hour, in rough clothes, 
with a cap pulled over your eyes? 
WKv had you tried to steal a taxi? 

I supposed you had fled in th© middle 
of the attempt because you saw my 
figure in th© doorway. I followed 
you.” 

Yeager sat like one spellbound. 

”1 followed you.” went on Simon 
Bain, “along Shady road, around the 
cemetery, past the Pioneer mills and 
onto the covered bridge over the 
Rushing river. On the bridge you 
Stopped. With a pocket electric 
flashlight you made a careful exam¬ 
ination of the interior of the old 
bridge. Then you turned the light 
upward and I heard you give a cry 
as if you'd seen the devil. The next 
second your light w'aa out arid you 
had dashed off the bridge and into 
the darkness. The moon had disap¬ 
peared by this time and I could not 
follow you. So I went home. I had 
r.o doubt what was in your mind, and 
why you were examining the cov¬ 
ered bridge. Like a prudent man, 
you were familiarizing yourself with 
the soene of your activities that 
afternoon.” 

* * * ♦ 

T HE district attorney listened with 
the look of tme fascinated. 
“Anything more?" he asked, 
hoarsely. 

“My first thought." went on the 
banker, “was to warn Alec Rae of 
the danger he was in from you. When 
I reached the bank at ten this morn¬ 
ing there was a telephone message | 
waiting for me. It was from Alec ; 
Rae. who had phoned at nine-thirty | 
that he and Reynolds, the treasurer 
of the Pioneer Mills, wanted to go 
over with me some matters relating , 
to the finances of the mills. As this | 
happens once or twice a year, I was 
not surprised. The message stated 
that I was to coma to tfiie office of 
the mills at three o'clock that after- j 
noon, and that Rae would wait until | 
I arrived. That meant, of course, j 
that Rae wouldn’t come down for | 
the pay-roll cash until later, and that 1 
I’d have a chance to put him on his 
guard about the crime I had plan- j 
ned, and you had stolen.” 

“You’re wrong, dead wrong, Bain,” 
broke in Yearger. heatedly. “I did 

net——” 

“Hear me otit, as I. heard you," in¬ 
terrupted Bain, sternly. “I left the 
bank at half past two and went to 
the Pioneer Jflills. But when I had 
i reached them, Alec Rae had already 
left for the bank. He had sent me 
no telephone message. It was a fake. 
That’s why I wasn’t at the bank 
when the crime was committed. With 
all possible speed I hurried to the 1 
covered bridge; it was my one chance 
to prevent the crime you were planning. 
But I was too late. Poor Rae had 
been murdered hnd the money stolen 
when I got there. A crowd was al¬ 
ready gathering. I called up youf 
office, Yeager. You had not been 
there all afternoon." » 

Yeager started to speak, but Bain 
checked him. “One mors thing,” said 
the banker, "and I’ll rest my case. 
This afternoon, on ths bridge, I found 
this." 

So jrtrftpet Mat hfto poeket m oil - 1 


ver-plated pocket flashlight. It bore 
the initials “M. Y.” 

"Yours, I think,” said the banker. : 

“Yes,” said the district attorney, j 
his voice broken and bewildered. "It’s j 
mine.” 

"Then,” cried the banker. “I charge ! 
you with the theft of the Pioneer Mill 
pay roll, and the murder of Alec 
Rae." 

The district attorney did not meet 
the banker’s eye. He sat silent. Then 
he looked up and in a low voice said: 

“Bain, I’m guilty—but my guilt is 
not the sort that a jury of twelve 
men can punish.” 

“We"11 see," said the banker, grim- i 

ly- 

“No, I am not really guilty of rob- j 
blng and killing Rae." insisted the I 
district attorney. ”1 did not actually 
strike him down and take the black j 
bag. But I planned to do it. and In 
my mind? I did do it.” 

“In your mind?” 

“Yes. When I reached home after ! 
our talk at the club, I went over my 
accounts and found them In worse 
shape even than 1 had thought. I 
was desperate, and it was night. A 
hellish suggestion came into my 
brain; I thought of your police-proof 
crime, and the three hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars in the black hag. The 
more I thought of it. sitting there 
alone in my room with the wreck 
of my career about me. the more sure 
I grew' I could rob Rae and get away 
without leaving evidence. I did not 
think of killing him. I tried to fight 
off the idea; but it held me with a 
horrible fascination. I cursed you 
for putting such a thought into my 
head. 

“At last, I walked over to Bridge 
City to take the first dishonest step 
of my life; I was going to steal the 
necessary taxi. I intended to keep 
It in my own garage until I needed 
it. for who would suspect the district 
attorney? 

“I saw four taxis outside Jansen’s, 
as you know. I got into one. Then 
something stronger than I was held 
my hand. You may call It cold feet, or 
prudence, or conscience, or whatever 
you like. But in that minute I sat in 
the sedt of that taxi. I lived a dozen 
years. I saw what It means to have a 
clean record; I understood as I never 
understood before that honesty is more 
than the best policy; It’s the only 
policy. I’ve been living straight for 
forty-two years; I simply hadn’t the 
power to shatter the principles of a 
lifetime In one. wild, goaded minute. 

I ran away. For a time, I had beaten 
off that devil-sent temptation." 

* * * * 

1>AIN, with Intense interest, was 
following the earnest words of 
the district attorney. 

"Then why did you go to the cov- j 
dropped my flashlight and ran as 
The district attorney flushed. 

“Well. I bad a relapse,” Yeager re- j 
plie£. “Once I was a safe dlstanco 
from the taxi, I thought of my finan¬ 
cial trouble* again, and something 
kept whispering to me that I was a 
weakling to funk now. My mind, 
you see, refused to give up the miser¬ 
able Idea. I kept seeing that black 
bag with the three hundred thousand i 
dollars in cold cash. I thought of I 
what the money would mean to me. | 
I screwed up my nerve and resolved 
t* make another go at It." 

“And then?" came from Bain. 

,‘7 decided that the ta*l could wait. I 
I’d look over the covered bridge, and 
return later for the taxi. I reached 
the old bridge and with my pocket 
flash, which Is almost worn out, I 
examined the rotten planking, and 
saw the holes through which a man’s , 
body could be slipped Into the roar¬ 
ing rapids thirty feet below. The 
sight of those hole* unnerved me. 
The job meant^mor© than robbery. It 
meant murder. Murder of Inoffensive 
▲too Bu, X tbomglU of Mao’s face, as 


it would look after I hit him—pale, 
weak, with its staring green eyes 
behind his thick glasses. And then, 
Bain. I looked up and I saw the face 
of Alec Hat- floating in mid-air in th* 
center of the bridge!” 

“Yeager, are you mad?” 

“I was never saner in my life, 
Bain. I saw that pale face and those 
green eyes behind thick glasses as 
plainly as I see you this minute. But 
there was no body. The head was 
suspended in space about ten or 
more feet from the ground. My 
nerves had been under terrific strain 
all night, and they snapped then. I 
dropped my flash light and ran as 
If fiends were after me. I reached 
mv^home exhausted. Today I was in 
no shape for work; I wanted to get 
away from Clintonia. I wanted to 
forget about Alec Rae and the black 
bag. They’d tempted me enough. So 
this, afternoon I went for a long 
walk in the country, toward Avalon, 
and was five miles away from the cov¬ 
ered bridge when Rae was killed. 
When I got back,, it was after four, 
and I was Informed of Rae’s death. 
My duty as district attorney was 
plain. I must secure the conviction 
of the murderer. Every scrap of evi¬ 
dence I could collect pointed at you, 
Bain.” 

"Then it was not you. Yeager, who 
sent me that fake telephone message 
this morning?" asked Bain, his brow 
knit in a puzzled frown. 

“No.” 

“Then who sent the message?” 

"Can you prove that it wan re¬ 
ceived?” 

“Yes," said Bain “Dillon, the pay¬ 
ing teller, took it for me. Can you 
prove you did not.send It, Yeager?” 

“I can. I can prove that I was 
asleep in my home till after 11." 

“Then," cried Bain, “if you are | 
playing as fair with me as I am with j 
you, there is something weird and 
terrible In thi» business, Yeager.! 
Some one has stolen my crime." 

“Some one? But who?” 

“I think I can tell you," answered a 
third voice. Looking up they saw the \ 
big frame of Editor Strang. 

“You, Strang? You?” 

The editor laughed a short laugh. 

"Oh, no, I’m not guilty,” he said. 
“In a way I’m culpable, but I’m not 
guiltj'." 

“Culpable, but not guilty» What 
do you mean?" the district attorney 
asked. 

“I’m afraid I’m the one who made it I 
possible for Alec Rae to steal your 
crime,” said Strang. “Af|er I left you 
at the club I called up Alec Rae and 
told him about your plan for the 
crime. I thought to put him on hi* 
guard. Poor, greedy little devil—" 

“But Rae is dead-” 

“He is not,” said the editor. “He's 
under arrest In New York city." 

"Rae alive?" 

“Naturally. He was arrested half 
an hour ago aboard the steamer 
Juanita Ceballos, due to sail tomor¬ 
row morning at daybreak for Yuca¬ 
tan. The detective* searched out¬ 
bound steamers at my suggestion.” 

* * * V 

npHE editor pulled out his prehls- 
toric calabash, stoked it up, lit it 
and sent up a cloud of smoke. 

“But what gave you the idea it was 
Rae?" asked the district attorney. 

“Common sense and'elimination. X 
knew I didn’t do It. I didn’t think 
either of you would be fool enough 
to turn crook. That left Alec Rae. 
I never did like his pasty face and 
his sly ways, anyhow. I decided it 
was he who had stolen your crime, 
Bain, after I had handed it to him on 
a silver platter. But how to prove it? 
Rae played the game cleverly. The 
bloodstain* in the taxi were real 
blood. The button from bis cent told 
nothing. That left th* ffla**** And 
It was that shattered pair of speo-j 
tacle* in th* taal that betrayed hlo^ a *j 


BY WILL P. KEIXEDT. 

E XACTLY a century ago James 1 
Monroe sent to Congress his 
message as President, embody¬ 
ing the "Monroe doctrine,’’ that 
national policy which, during 100 
years, ha* enormously affected the ! 
destiny of the world and been the , 
theme of almost endless discussion— 
as evidenced by Innumerable official 
utterances, by the publication of some 
fifty books treating of It specifically 
and by a great mass of essays and 
addresses, representing nearly every 
civilized country and almost every 
language. 

The Monroe centennial is being cel¬ 
ebrated. and one of the most inter¬ 
esting observances !s at William and 
Mary College, from which the youth¬ 
ful Monroe went forth as & soldier 
and was the flrst man to cross the 
Delaware river In the attack on Tren¬ 
ton, suffering a severe wound and 
carrying the bullet to the day of his 
death. At that celebration Repre¬ 
sentative R. Walton Moore of Vir¬ 
ginia is delivering an address on 
President Monroe and his message of 
December 2, 1823. 

Monroe began his first term as 
President on March 4. 1817. Behind 
him were long years of almost con¬ 
tinuous activity in public affairs, be¬ 
ginning with his service in the revo¬ 
lution. 

One of the immediate causes for 
the “Monroe doctrine" was a contro¬ 
versy with Russia relative to her 
claims in the northwest, regarding 
which it is enough to say that she 
had already been notified that the 
United States would contest the right 
of Russia or any other European na¬ 
tion to establish any new colony on 
this continent. 

The other cause was connected with 
events that had taken place follow¬ 
ing the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
There had come about a general re¬ 
crudescence of absolutism in conti¬ 
nental Europe, while at the same time 
the Latin American communities were 
endeavoring to free themselves from 
Spanish domination. The four great 
nations—Austria, Prussia, Russia and 
England—bound themselves by treaty 
to work together in restoring France 
and managing European affairs. Three 
years later France became a fifth 
member of this alliance, which was 
relentlessly dominating Europe. 

Finally the constitutional govern¬ 
ment of Spain was overthrown and 
the menace to the Latin American 
states was obvious. The United 
State* government was deeply con¬ 
cerned. Monroe was engrossed with 
the subject end full of anxiety. 

Back of all that had reference to, 
Russia and the Latin American com¬ 
munities most of our statesmen had 
from the beginning perceived; th© 
Importance of strengthening and In¬ 
suring the territorial Integrity of 
the United States as Indispensable to 
insuring the well being and perma¬ 
nence of the government. 

Monroe was one of those most! 
solicitous to decrease the danger of | 
European aggression in this hemi- ! 
sphere by Improving our territorial i 
situation—ae a member of the Con¬ 
tinental Congress—concerning British , 
evacuation, in negotiations for the I 
Louisiana Purchase, as Secretary of 
State opposing Spain’s contention for : 
part of that purchase, and as Presi- 1 
dent when Florida was acquired. 

Monroe’s message of December 2, j 
1823. was written by his own hand. 
It w*» not delivered In person but 
read in each House of Congress. It 
wa* a long document, and the para¬ 
graphs embracing the statement of 
a national policy, which from that 
day to this the United States has 
cherished and been ready to defend, 
are widely separated from each other 
In the context. Here are the essen¬ 
tial paragraph* Referring to the 
Russian claims. Monroe said: 

“The occasion has been judged 
proper for asserting as a prlgclple. 
In which the rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that | 
the American continents, by the free 
and Independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by 
any European powers." 

Referring to conditions In the 
south, he said: 

"We ewe it. therefore, to candor 
and to the amicable relations exist¬ 
ing between the United States and 
those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on tbelr 
part to extend their system to any) 
portion of this hemisphere as dan¬ 
gerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or depend¬ 
encies of any European power we 
have not interfered and will not in¬ 
terfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their Independ¬ 
ence and have maintained it. and 
whose Independence we have, on 
great consideration and on just prin¬ 
ciple, acknowledged, we could not 
view any Interposition for the pur¬ 
pose of oppressing them or control¬ 
ling tn any other manner their des- 
Uajt any European power, la aa? 


other light than as the manifesta¬ 
tion of an unfriendly disposition to-* 
ward the United States.” 

No name was given to this state¬ 
ment by Monroe himself. In the 
long debate of 1828 in the House of 
j Representatives, on th© Panama mls- 
| Hlon, it was praised by Webster. 

! Buchanan, McDuffie and others as 
i “Monroe’s declaration." It was re- 
i ferred to by President Polk as "the 
J principles avowed by Mr. Monroe.’’ 

I When or by whom It was first called 
the "Monroe doctrine” is not disclosed. 

Any impression that • the impor¬ 
tance of the message was not quick- 
i ly appreciated Is dispelled by exam- 
• lning the newspapers of that time 
I All the American papers stressed Its 
significance and gave it their ap¬ 
proval. It was enthusiastically wel- 
I corned in South America. 

Some have credited the message to 
Tanning, notably Charles Sumner, 
but it Is plainly shown by a letter 
from Canning to Bagot. the British 
minister to Russia, not long ago t 
I brought to light, that the message 
gave Canning no satisfaction. 

Some have gi\*t-n the entire credit 
to Adams. It is true that the Secre¬ 
tary of State urged that the United 
States should, independently of Eng¬ 
land (which country had withdrawn 
from the alliance and protested its 
ruthlessly dominating procedure), 
announce Its opposition to any inter¬ 
ference with the Latin American f 
states. On that question at the 
start there was a division of opinion # 
In the cabinet. Wirt doubted and 
hesitated, and Adams asked the 
President to consider carefully the 
Attorney General’s apprehension that 
throwing down the gauntlet to th* 
alliance might precipitate a war 
which this country might have to 
fight single-handed. 

The conclusion of President Monroe 
was arrived at after protracted con¬ 
sultations with his cabinet and it 
was his own conclusion, reached with 
full knowledge of the entire situa¬ 
tion and upon a consideration of ^ 
every fact and argument. 

The answer made by Representa¬ 
tive Moore, a/ter conferences with 
historians, to those who decline to 
attribute anything of initiative and 
leadership to Monroe, is that he alone 
was in authority and capable of final 
decision and action on a subject or 
supreme importance which hung in 
a trembling and perilous balance, 
and that his. alone, was the responsi- « * 
bllity for boldly proclaiming, as th« 
Chief Magistrate of the nation and 
leader of the people, a policy which 
was certain to encounter formidable 
antagonism and might involve the 
country in a war, or a series of 
wars. 

The meaning of the Monroe doc¬ 
trine was recently set forth with 
characteristic precision and clear¬ 
ness by Secretary Hughes. "Properly 
understood." he said, "it Is opposed 
(1) to any un-American action en¬ 
croaching upon the political inde¬ 
pendence of American states under f 
any guise, and (2) to the acquisi¬ 
tion in any manner of the control 
of additional territory In thia hemis¬ 
phere by any un-Ajnerican power." 

By the Monroe doctrine the United 
States voluntarily flxee a rule of 
conduct for Itself, which affects all 
other nations without regard to 
whether they approve or disapprove 
It Is an affirmative declaration of s 
continuing purpose, by the use of 
such force as may be essential, to J 
prevent old world powers from ac-/ 
tlon in this hemisphere which mighf 1 
lessen and might finally even <$e- 
etroy the territorial and political 
safety of the United States. Its 
validity and strength spring from the 
fact that It represents an exercise of 
the natural right of self-protection 
and for that reason has the un¬ 
divided support of all the people. * 

It links with the older Declaration * 
In proclaiming a method by which 
independence is to be guaranteed 
and maintained. 

This Monroe doctrine has never 
been thrown into the form of a 
statute, though something of that 
sort was attempted, unsuccessfully, 
as early as January. 1824, but no 
statute is so authoritative and en¬ 
during. It is not intercontinental 
law. as Clay called It. but a unilat¬ 
eral policy applicable to two con¬ 
tinents. It is not international law. 
since It does not depend upon the 
consent* of any nation of the old* 
world, to all of whom it says, "Thou 
ahalt not," or any of the other na¬ 
tions of this hemisphere, and it is 
not given the character of Inter¬ 
national law because of having been 
expressly accepted by all of the 
powers that are members of the 
league of nations. It carries no 
thought of ovorlordship and is de¬ 
void of any ambition Inconsistent 
with the rights and interests of oth* r 
American nations. 

Answered. 

From the New York Sun. 

Aunt—"So you won first prize in 
1 geometry, my child. Good for you. 
Now tell me the shortest way to get * 
from one point to another?** 

Niece "Jump in a roadster and * 

dodge tbe cops." 
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